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L The way that factors in the social environment 

regulate both the rates and differential mod^es of deviance among_, 
various groups within the school is examined. Using Mertonian 
analysis^j three premises are central to the study including: (1), 
pressures to deviate occur when people are deprived of access to 
legitimate means to attain a desired goal; (2) differential rates of 
deviance among^groups are a function of the distribution of these 
pressures; and (3) four different deviations to the pressures are 
possible. including conformity, innovation, ritualism, retreatism, and 
rebellion. Applying Merton»s model to school behavior, analysis 
peveals that restriction of opportunity to achieve academic success 
'is a major source of school deviance.. These pressures to deviate are 
strongest among minority racial groups with^ lower socioeconomic, , 
status. Res^6nse adaptions .to this pressure are also patterned 
/acdording to status. White, upper class students respond to tKe 
pressure with innovation, while lower socioeconomic status minority 
students i^^spond with fetreatism and rebellion. (Author/DB) 
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' A .NEJiTONIAN ANALYSIS OF ^fcHOOL DEVIANCE 

"Al^houorh much research falling under the^ rubric of socl- • 

* ~ ■ , 

ology of education Is still characterized by^ the presence of 
soclolo.^^lcal variables -and the relative absence^ of^d theoret - 
' ioa'}^ sociological f rar.ework'i^i^reaslhf? efforts 1^ the field 
^are being made to apply substantl^^ sociological 4>aradlgTns to^^ 
educational phenomena (cf. Blau 1^^ Clark 19-60; Golllris 19?1; 
Hill 1968;. Parsons 1959). From our \»ferspectlve, this tre^d Is 
most welcomed. For, while It Is not Intention to downgrade 

the usefulness of_ "variable studies," W proposed, that sig- 
nificant advancement toward a. sociological understanding of . 
the functioning of educational systems w3.|l not be Realized 
unless, theory receives greater consideration.^ This line of 
thought 'appears reasonable when one ponder^' the ' Invaluable 
capacity of theory to systematize diverse |fnV)lrlcal findings/ 
and to generate relevant research hypothecs (Merton 1968; 
Parsons 1937; Wallace I969). " " ■ 1 " /. . 

. • ' " ■ i I' *, ■ ' ' 

Consistent with the sta.nce expres?ed above,' the preise^t 
endeavor represents an attempt to display ip^^ utility of *em- ' 
ploying a sociological paradigm — Mert'on • s!^;( 1938 , 1959^^96^, 
1968) model of deviance — In .the expllcatiqr?, of deviant be- ' 
havlor Irt schodl settlnp:s. Although'-th^re are several com-? 
Petlng sociological frameworks of deviance (for summaries see 



Cohen 1966; Schur I969) , Kertbri^s model wa^ 



5 



hosen because It 



has tshown tremendous explanatory power 'In Its frequent and 



'fruitful use In the past (Cole and Zuckprman 



196^)', and because 



the scheme has been sucoe'ssfull-y utilized Ifijan educational 
% 
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context by Hlil. (1968) in his .study* of cheating and byi Clark . 
(1'960) in his exploration of the "cobllng-oUt: function" In jun- 
lor colleges* * . ' . • 

It should be noted at this point that the overrent work 
seeks to be .both general and strictly sociological 'in its out- 
look; ,.By general is meant- that the analysis will not focus on - . 
one or two modes of deviant behavior (as Hill .and Clark liave 
donej but rather on a varied range. As a' sogiologicar^presen- 
tat ion, t'he paper will try to delineate how factors In the so- 
cial environment regulate both* th.e rates and differential rno'des 
of deviancd among various groups within the school. 
\ '# To accomplish the task at hand, a two-step process has been 
^undertak^n. First, a number of somewhat 'disparate topics were 
surveyed; and secondly, the findings were synthesized by use of 
Merton* s' framework. ' . 

TKEORSTICAi: FRAKEWOHK 
^ Merton's model begins with the premise that when people are 
socialized to hold ascertain cultural goal^yet are deprived of 
access to institi]^tiona).ized (legitimate) means to 'attain this 
goal/' there will be a structurally-iriduced pressure on* the ac- 
tors to eVi-§S-ge in. nonconforming behavlpr. Ap'ply^ng hl-s scheme 
to Am'erican society, Kerton contended ^that widespread sociali- 
zation into the goal of economic success an'd the presence of 
restricted, economic opp'oBituril'ties combine to produce " pressures 
to deviate in, a significant segment of the>population . Kore- 
^ over, he went on to'propose that differences. in rates of aher- 
ration amon?; varying groups in" the U. S. .(or in any social sys- 
tern) are a function , of ^he. differential distribution oT thesje 
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pressures.. 

Having dealt with the source of deviance, Merton then turn- 
ed to^a second toplci the form the deviation would take. In all,' 
, Merton suggested that an actor confronted with a* "disjunction" 
tietween a goal and available legitimate means would make one of 
five possible "adaptations"; to pressure, the last four of which , i 

constitute a deviant response: (1) "conformity" continue t6^ 
^ «i » . ^ , 

i ascribe to goal and legitimate mea.ns despite the pressure to 

deviate; (2) "Innovation" ^- continue to ascribe tb goal, l^eject 

legitimate means (using. Illegitimate means to obtain goal in- a ' 



V 

i 



stead); (3) "ritualism" — reje^ct goal, continue to ascribe to 
• legitimate means^ (^) "retreatlsm" reject both the goal and 
legitimate means; (5) "rebellion" — reje-ct goal and legitimate 
jneans, substitute new goal^au4 new means. ^ 

As we have^ previously stated, Merton *s model is predAct^^ive 
of what the rates of d evlance .will be among groups within any ^ 
social, system; they' are held td be determined by the distribu- 
tion of preslures among the system's groups. However, it/ is^ 
essential to note that dne major cri'ticism levied against?* the^ 
latter ^section of the model dealing with potential, adaptations 
to .pressure is that it is merely typological and not predictive 
in natwure (Qubin 1959). Specif icaULy, although he set forth a 
logical scheme of possible responses to a given pressure, Merton 
' failed to specify the conditions under which any one mode of 
response (adapta'tion) villi transpi'l*e. Indeed, as presently, 
formulated, all the paradigm reially says is the when a pjressure 
\ to deviate impinge^ upon an actor; anything — ranging from 

innovation to rebellion -.-^can happen I In light of Popper's 

« 
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(i960) work.Hhe s^rloust^es^ 'K^^ thlls; weakness becpmes evldentt . 



the latter section of the 



by covering all possible responses, 
model does not present any ^••falslf lable" propositions and hence 
undermines the model's claim to be^a scientific enterprise. 

To resolve this difficulty, Cloward ('1954^^ I96O .with Ohlin, 
and 197^ in' correspondance) has proposed that, fn addition to 
delineatin?? factors creating pressures to deviate, it is neces- 
sary to uncover and theo> include in the model a second set of 
variables which function to ref^ulate' the distribution of vari- 
ous adaptations among differing gj^oups within a given .sobial - 
system. The present ess-ay^ will employ this revision of Merton's 
model* 5 ' * • • \ 

Lastly, it must be emphasized , that deviance in Kerton's 
model is defined as any departure from the formar (not informal) 
normative standards governing the appropriateness of, both what ^ 
goal should be held iand what means ^should be employed to attain 
^ this goal, » - 

APPLYING I^ffiRTON ' S MODEL TO THE SCHOOL 

I, Pressures to Deviate I 
' T" ^ ' • 

As stated, Kerton's^ basic contention is ihat the phenomenon 
of deviance is a function of pressures . created by the simultane- 

oUs occurrence of actors seeking a goal and constraints preventing 

\ ^ ^ ^ ' . ' < .\ < 

acquisition of the desired* end. To utilize a Mertonianarfelysis 
of school , behavior, t;hen, it appears essential to determfhe whe- 



ther pressures to deviate within the school are^ being generated 
by the inal?ility of studentte^ to satisfy a commonly-held goal,* 
Moreover,, if there are pr^ssyres, it is also necessary to discern 
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how these pressures (and hence deviance) are distributed among 
various groups. ' ^ / ' ^ * 

Success Goal . Hill (1965) and Reiss and Rhodes (195.9)' haver; 
stated that\he overriding formal goal of our schools' is that of 
educational success. Yet, one must question the exten.t to which 
students actually ascribe to this goa'l. Coleman (1961; cf: Gor- 
don 1957), in his study^f the sources of student status, haTs^ 
popularized the idea that students place relatively little ^l,fti- 
portance cn academic success. However, the methodological' tech- 
niques employed by Coleman have led us to -questioAv this, conten- * 
tion. Specif i'cally, , Cpleman did not measur^ student committment 
to academic success directly, but used a comparative measure- in- 
stead. That is, students weVe not asked to specify the" exte,n't 

• to which they va^u-ed academic gucce.ss as a goal in-and-of itself, 

•# ' ' • . 

but rather jiow important it was"" as compared to the goals of ath- 
letic and social ^proficiency. While.it may indeed be true ^that 
students ascri^ to the end3 of athletic and social success to 
a greater^ degree , ^ilis in no way precludes ,the valuation of edu-- 
cational success to^a high, though lesser, extent., 

To' obtain a clearer picture of whether Coleman correctly 

\ 

depicted the importance* that doing; well in school has for stu-» 



dents, several' o.ther sources of data were called upon. First, 
in mafkad conflict with Coleman, a number of wo.yks have found 
that .academic success is positively related to student popularity 
on both* the. elementary and secondary " school levels (Bonney 19^^3 J 
Gronlund 1959 f Ryan and Davie l%5^i Turner 196^). Bearing more 
directly on 'the topic.^data ffom Hill (1968);, Holloway and Ber-- 
re'nian (1959)-. Reiss 'and Rhodes (1959) ♦ and SCQPE (see Boocock 
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i . * 

. / -6- ' . 

!<• 1972j92-9p) reveal, that from 66^ to 79^ of the students believe 

gettlr>g good' grades is "very ••important . As a further indication, 
- f our suitK^y of twenty-two studies measuring' educational aspirations 
or plans of high school students showed that ^1% (unweighted mean) 
of the students wanted to attend college . (Alexander and Campbell 
1964; Bennett and Gist 1964; Drabi ck "1965 !. Gibbons and Lohnes 
1966 J Haller and Sewell 1957? Hyman 1953! K^^ndel ^971? Kraus 
196^^5 McDill and Coleman 1965? Pine 196^1-65! Rehberg and Westby 

V ' 

1967; Reiss and Rhodes 1959? Rhodes and Nam 1970? St. Jc?hn 1,966; 
Sewell 1964;'Seweli and Armer I966; Sewell et.'al. 1957? Sewell 
and Shah 1968b; Spady.1970; 'Stephenson 1957? Stout 1969; Wilson . 
1959)°. Thus,, contrstry to. Coleman's view, these data are s-ugges- 
tive of the conclus£an that the goal of educational success is 
quite pervasively held by students^ 

One additional Topic of interest is that the holding of the 
academic success goal 'is patterned according to status character- 
istics H. e. by group meijg^ership) . Of Relevance to' the present 
work' is that committment to educational success — as measured 
by educational aspirations — is positively related to ses 
(Alexander and Campbell 1964; Bell 1963;'Bordua 1960r Duncan 
^et. al. 1968; Gibbons and Lohnes I966; Herri"ot^)il963 ; Holloway 
and Berreraan 1959; Kymari 1953 J Kandel and Lester 1969; KcDlll 

and Coleman 1965; Osborne 19?1? Rehberg and Hotchkiss 1972; 

-J , <-- ' 

Rehberg and V/estby I967; Reis^ and Rhodes 1959 T Rhodes and Nam 

1970; Sewellt4964; Sewell and Armer I966; Sewell et* al. 1957? 

Sewell and Shah 1968a, 1968b; Spady 1970; Stephenson 1957? , 

Weiner ajnd Murray 1963! V/hite and Knight 1973 5 Wilson 1959), 

is related to race — a greater -proportion of blacks than 

Er|c 00008 
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whites are •committed (Boyd 1952; Brown 1965; Gist and ^Bennett 
^ 1963; Hindelan<? 1970; Holloway and Berreman 1959; Kandel 'l971; 
•Phillips 1972; Reiss and Rhodes 1959), and is related to sex 
a greater probortion of boys than girls are committed (Haller 
• ,and SewelVl9^; Herriot 1963? Kandel 1971 f Sewell 1964.;_ Sewell 
. and Armer 1966; Sewe\l et. al. 1?5V7; Williams 1972).^ ^ ^ 
• Restricted Access to the Success Goal A^s Havighurst and 
Neugarten (1967) and Heynes -(197^) have noted, one of the pri- 
mary functions of the school is' that of selecting out the able 
from the unable. On' a'strictly meritocratic level (i.e. in 
terms of ability) , .then', the school is ideally programmed to 
. * deny, academic success t^o a segment of the student .body . Assuming 
- thit IQ scores are perhaps a rough indicator of ability,. At would 
i seem that the school is accomplishing its task of ferreting out 

the untalented . ' For the evidence is quite strong that school 
, success is associated ;?ith (measured) intelligence (Boocock 1972; 
Duncan et. al. 1972; Heynes, 197^5 Jencks 1972). In addition to 
0 these meritocratic factors, studies on, the effects of "such thihgs 
as home environments, ses, race, culture-biased IQ tests, cooling- 
.^out processes, tracking, and teacher expectations suggest that 
^ ascriptive characteristics also Qperate i^oth directly and in- 
5lirectly)to restrict the opportunity for educational success (cf. 
Bernstein 'i960; Bowles 1972; Clifford and Walster 1973 J " Cicourel 
and Kitsuse 19^3;. Clark I960; CuMen 197^! Duncan et. al. 1972;, 
Heyns 197^^; Jencks -1972riRist 1970; Rosenthal and Jacbbson 1968; 

Simon 1971; Tree 1^68). 

' Thus, althoup;h no exact figures are' available , ^ it seems . ^ 
* reasonable to co«tend".that the combination of meritocratic and- 
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ascrlvptive •fo3^ceS (ionstralTi a significant, number of students from 
"-wlnnihg" in the aC'aderaic "dontest.. " 

Pressujf-es and Dev.fant Behavior '- Thus far, we have proposed 
that (1) a large .proportion of- the students hold the academic ' 
success goal, and (2) -a portion of the. students is being blocked 
from .achieving this goal. Given that these two'' conditions obtain, 
the'logiC'of Kerton's model leads us to suggrest that t?j)e inter- 
action- of these two conditions ' is a^ major source of the deviancfe . 

■ that occurs within the school. Of particular import to note here 
is, that "'support for the "premise that a disjunction between J|h© • 

,.goal of academiQ success and lack of 'opportu'hity to attain the , 
goal is actually linked to the occurrence of "deviant behavior 
within the-'school can be gathered most ftlearly from Elder (1971) » 

V Hill (1968), and-K^ndel (1971), but algo from a number o'f authTor^s^ 

who have ma3^t*kined" Chat educational failure is a root cause of 
. . .... i| ^_ , 

• schoolrrelated aberration (Feldhusen ej. kl. 1970, 1973; Hang- ^ _ 
Strom-arid Gardner 19,69ju3««*tniL970 j Jablonsky, 197Dj Thurston ?t. 



irid Gar 
/ \" 

ai. 196,4; Wattemberg -1967) . 



Distribution of Pressures Having offered the general prqpo- 
sitiort "that a means--goal disjunction pr.oduces pressure to deviate 
* ' • and Irt tumvdeviantbehaviot within the school, an attempt will 
' be made' to further ^refine our •discuss-io(n. Specifically, it is 

^ 1^^ ' -SX • ' ■ 

' • our conterftion thal|>the above-mention^ pressures are patterned 
according to status' characteristics, "and, as such, -/result in t 
differential fates ^of deviance among fie various (status) groups 
that populate the school. To help garner support for this stance, 
' • the present analysis wl'll fpcus on the' relation of pressures -to . 
■ ' three major .status, characteristics. :3^0e (black and white),- ses, 

Q • and sex. ^^^^^-^ 
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First, it would appear tha^, in contrast /to .IJ^hites, a great- 
er proportion of blacks experience 'pressures to deviate. In line* 
with a Kertonlan explanation; thls^ls^ prlmarl^ly the consequence^ - 
.of the^traultaneoUs occurrence of two condition^: widespread a?- . 
crlptlon (pcreater percentac:e than whites) to the goal of acacjemlc, 
'success (see pp. 6-7), and a compa^ratlve (to whites) lack^ of op-v 
portunlty to attain this -desired/ ^d (see summary of research ]?y 
Bootfock 1972j41-5G). *It should be stressed that some corroborative 
evidence for. the position expre^sei^. here can be gained from Elder 

(1970, 1971) who, backed by^ empirical data, has •presentied, a qul^e 

' " * ^ - ^ ' ' ^ If ) ^ 

similar ar.gumejit. . % - ''^ / / 

' ' Turnllig 'to ses, the picture is not at first so ^1^^.^* ' 
contrast 'to the previous case where blacks '(as ia group) Hot only 
had less opportunity bu't also were committed ^ to educational sue-" 

^cess.in greater proportions, socioeconomic status J s positively ^ 
related to both a9cess .(Boocock 1972; Bov/les 197?^' Heyns 197^; 
Rlst 1970). and ascAption to the goal of success^ (see p. h).. 
That Is to Say, while more upper-class student^ may desire ^du- 

'catlonal success, more also possess the opportuntly ^o be suc- 

cessful'; ' conversely, while fewer lower-class 'youths hold the suc- 

• ' ^ ] 

* cess goal, those who do hold It are less likely to have the op- 

portunlty ta obtain It. Under this situation, It "Is no simple 

task to determine whether more higher- orvlower-ses students 

$ • • ' « 

are subject to means-goal disjunfations. Wide generalization^ Is 

not possible as it ij^as In our inspection of race; what is needed 

is comparative data specifying the exact * numbers of both upper- 

and Ipwer-class pupils who hold the success goal but do not have 

V* 

access to the opportunity structure. 
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"Although we do not possess this information, it is po^ssible 
\ ' * • - -* 

'to gain a rou^^h est^teate by utilizing an, indirect measure-^ 

means-goal disjuYiction employed by Sper^el (196^) in his study \ 

of juvenile delinquents i the discrepat:icy betwefen^an actor,' s as- 

'p\i*ations and his expectations. More specifically and stated 
in t'erms conducive to the current analysis, if we (1) take the 
percentage of students aspiring to four or more years of ^iollege 
(or any other agreed upon dependent variable) as an indicator 
of, the percentage of students commuted to the goal ofl^ Academic . 

' success, (3J' take the Dercentapce of students expecting to^ com- 

plete^qur or more yea^rs of college as"a proxy ' for, student pe;r- v 

' ^' < - ' 

ception of the opportunity availably to them to secure, thi^ g^a^, 

(3) subtract the expectation |)erceritage from the aspiration 'per- 

centage so as to compute the percentage of students experiencing 

t 

a means-goal dis j.unction; and ifv turn (4) do this for each ses ^ 
• group, then it would- ^eem possible to secure at l^ast a general 

• * T 

idea of the proportions in' each group suffering pressure to de- 
viate. / \ 

Fortunately for the present^ concern, Delia Fave (197^) has' 
conducted research*d*ealing with this exact topic. He found thai 
the likelihoocl of experiencing a R:ap between aspirations (or what 
he called "preference!) and expectations was inversely related 
to" ses among higb-e-ellbol students.^ Indeed, our re-analysis of 
his table (see .De*lla Pave^ 197^: loO). revealed the following dis- ' 
crepancies between the perceiitage of those aspiri.ng to four oi* 
more years, of college for each socioeconomic group: J (highest 
ses) = 3.Q%Vltl^ III = 15.6^; IV x 27.^%^' V (lowest ses) 

= 26.6;t. Based on these data, th£;n,'we would submit that means- 
/^oal disjunctions and the pressure to deviate? it enge^nders are 
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more prevalent amonp; lower ses students • ^ 
It should be recognized, howe.ver, that our discussion of 
social class has centered* exclusively on high school students. 
One might question/ then, whether fche same Inverse relationship . 
t)etween ses and pressure obtains at lower ; educational level^. 
Although .our data are by no -means .complete, , It is our contention ^ 
that the association may even be stl^onger within the elementary 
school. This would, appear to be the con'afequence of two related 
Actor.. ■ , ■ , ■ , / • 

To begin with*, the worlr of KcDlll and Coleman Cl965)'SUgrr 
gest^ that -the educational aspirations of lower class students 
tend to decrease as they pass through school. This notion re- 
ceives ad(Jltlonal support v;hen orie compares Hindelang's (1970) 
finding that Q2% of low ses -elementary pupils had "high educa- 
tlonal-ofccupatianal" asDlrations to those of such authors as , ^ 
Delia Fave.(197^),.^ynian (^1953), Kraus' (1964), Sewell et, al. 
( 1957 ).f 'and i^elner and Murray (I963) who found the percentage 
to be substantially less (ranglns? from 2&% to 7Z%) among low 
's,es high 'sdhool students.^ The Import of these research results 
is that they are indicative of the fact that a greater proportion 
[ of l-ow-ses grammar as opposed to^ secondary school student^ are 
committed to the goal of educational success! If we c^n in 
turn assume, .as at least some evidence suggests (cf. Rlst 1^70) i 
that lov7er-class elementary 'students are restricted from access 
to educational success in ways similar to their older counter- 
' parts, then, Ip light of the results on committment to success, 
it seems reasonalbe to posit that the ^rcentage of low-ses 

students experiencing a means-gcfal disjunction on the, elementary 

* 

level 4s greater than in high school. 
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Secondly, data from KcOlll and Coleman (1965) also- supports 
the idea that the educational aspirations of upper-class students 
Increases as they prop;ress through school. If we can assume onee 
again that the opportunity structure for high-class pupils re- 
mains constant on all^d^catlonal levels, |h|'n we can surmise 
that, due to lower .cbmmlttment to success, the percentage of Up- 
per-class students possessing a means-goal disjunction Is less 
in the .elementary school. * - ' - 

Finally, -taking these two resialts. together — namely, that 
more lower-class elementary £r|;y^ents and fewei/upper- class eie- 
mentary students are subi.ect to means-goal disjunctions than 
their secondary school counterparts,, then we are left with the 
conclusion that the Inverse relationship between ses and, pres- * - 
sure fourld on the high school level Is as strong If not stronger 

0 

on .the elementary school level. 

^Kovlng on-, to the status charapterlstlc'of sex^ It Is help- 
ful to start by noting that data from SCOPS (In Boocock 1972s 
92-93)' reveals that the Importance, of earning "good grades" Is 
similar Tor girls (slightly greater percentage) and boys. In- 
deed, the .research on aspirations referenced earlier in thip 
essay. (see p. 7) supports the premise that there may even be 
more boys- than girls committed to the ■ goal' of educational sue- 
cess. However, as an extensive review of ^the literature by 
Boocock (I97218O-8I5 cf. Alexander and Eckland -197^) suggests, 
when It comes to actually attaln.lng academic success, boys fall 
far short of glrTSr on_Jboth the glementajry and high school levels. 
This latter f lading indicates that boys, perhaps due to%ich 
factors as maturatlonal differences , sex-role expectations, and 
personality characteristics (Boococok l?72i 79-96) , do not hajje 
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equal access to the f^oal they pursue. Pollciwln? the logl^ of 

Kerton*s model, then, we would propose that, as a result of 

similar ^committment to educational success in the face of dlf- 

fereritlal opportunity, ' a^ j?reater proportion of boys experience 
. " " • • * • ^' , ^ ^ * 

pressure to deviate than their feipale classmates. 

V i 

iPressures and the Distribution of Deviant Behavior Thus ' 



far,S an effort has been jinade to lend credence to the proposl- 
tlon that pressure to deviate If differentially distributed 



among various groups within the schpol. Specifically, It has 
been argued that suffering a means-goal disjunction and the 
pressure it generates is more prevalent among blacks than 
whites,, low-ses students than upper-ses, and boys than girls. 
Yet, OTiemust question whether, as Mertori*s model would lead^^us 
^to expect, the rates of deviance are actually higher among 

these groups. Bearing directly on this, issue, our s^urvey'of 

I - '-J 

the literature , on such topics as attendance, cheating, class- 

r6om behavior problems, dropping-out , school-related alienation, 
and student rebellion, has reveale^ that, with fevi exceptions, 
*the bccurrence of deviant behavior has in fact been fpund to 
be proportionately greater among, blacks (Slder 1970, 1971; Keus- 
senstamm and Hoepfner 1971; NEA 19'63 ; Ptaschnik 1973; Silverman 
and Blount 1970; Varner 1967; Worcester and Ashbaugh 1972), amoVig 
lo^jei'-ses students (Bachman 1972; Clarkson and Hayden 1970 Clow- 
ard and Jones 1962; Curley et. al. 19715^ Dentler 196^; Glidewell 
1^61; Heussenstamm and Hoepfner 1971; Hill 1968; Jablonsky 1970; 
'Leveque and V/alker 1970; Mullin 1955; Thurston et,' al, 196^; Var- 
ner 1957; Waternberg 1967)1 *and among boys (Balow I966; Glidewell 
1961 ; Hangstrom and Gardner 1969; Heussenstamm and Hoepfner 1971; 

doois 
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Rouman 1956j Schab li^69 ? Varr)er .1967,? Zeltll.n 1957). 

• . 'I ' I ' ' . ' ' . 

II. Distribution of ,fDevla:nt, 'Acfjaptatlons ' " v 
. ■ ■ j ■ jt^. 

Beyond the Is^ue of the distribution oT pressures to and . 

subsequent rates dev/lance, there remains the critical task 

(in light of Cloward's work) of discerni'ng both how and why the 

various deviant adaptations are patterned a1i?cording to status 

characteristics., That is to say, havtng ^determined the rela- 

tive proportion of actor^js in various (status) groups involved 

in nonconformist activit'^, we mufet now examine whether (when 

they do become d^viafnt) blacks as opposed to whites, low-ses 

pupilsas opposed, to high-ses pupils, and^ boys as opposed to 

ft • ' • ^ ' 

girls engage in similar or d^-ffering kinds' of aberrant behavior* 

, ^i^^TtVi^Q.t^\Y % the^paucity of existing research geared to 

defe-l with this type of inquiry necessarily places limitatiqns 

.on our ability to present, a definitive analysis. Nevertheless, 
drawinc?: as much as is possible from what data is' available , a 
preliminary attempt will be raad^ to contribute to our under- 

•standing of the topic at hand. \Before confronting this task, 
however, it would appear that thje forthcoming, discussion would 
benefit by the inclusion of a brief section of the correspon- 
dence of Merton's adaptations to 



School Correlates of Merton 



•1^ 



*s Adaptations As specified 



-eai^ier, Kerton has claimed that 
goil disjunction ,GOul(k ^ake one of four deviant -Adaptations. 
In^relating his paradigm to the educs^tiohal system, it would 
se^# helpful to inspect what sQhool behaviors correlate ^ with 



ac 



school behavior. 



an 'actor possessing a means- 



andt-can be used a^s indicators^^bf the adaptations he has set 
forfh. Toward thi-s end,' We would propose the following ex- 



amples! 



ttion cheating; ritualism --the student who 
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Just^ •'goes through the motions;** retreatlsm — alienation, drop- 
pln^-out, truancy, withdrawal; rebellion aggressive behavior, 
student riots, 

' * Distribution of Adaptations As we "have stated, the key 
issue to be explored in this section i6 the extent to which ac- 
tors,- occupying differing statuses within the/ school engage in 

varying adaj^tati..ons when confronted with a pijessure to deviate, 

* * * « / 

/ [ 

Similar to our dAscussidn on pressures, three*'status character- 
istics will be investiga:ted: race, ^social class, and/pex. 

Our survey of the schools-deviance ^literature would appear 
to support the obs'^ervation that when blacks laeviaii'e they ar^ ' 
far more likely than^whiteg to make a rel^lHous (Eldej^ 197^1 
Phillips 1968; V/orcester and Ambau^^h ^197^)' lor, 'as data on ali- 
enation, . attendance-, and drropping-out woul(]l indicate, a r6- 
tVeatist adaptation . (Heussenstamm and Koepij*rier 1971; 19635 
Phillips 1968; Ptaschnik 1973; Silverman ajnd Blbiint I^^O; Var- 
ner 1969}* In contrast it more probaljile for whites to be ^ 
innovative when they violate the normative standards of the 
- sph^ool . (Kingston and Gentry I96I). While! no def initive^.reason's 
can be provided for the^e'empirical differences, several poten- 
'tial and hopefully p^au6lble one's will be offered. 

To start wi th,"''^^^f^ser (1956) has proposed that a crucial 
determinant of wheth^i* rebellious sentirajents are actualized in 
the form of ret^llious behavior is the Extent to which aVi actor 
questions the lep:ltimacy .of the existing social arrangements. 
In the realm of education. Elder' (1971; | cf. Turner J96O; Znafi- 
iecki-1936) has similarly posited that jschool r.ebeldioUsness by 
black sji^udents is largely contingent on whether tn^y consider 
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the contest for academic success ,.to. be fixed in favor of their • 

' white classmates. Taking this theme into account, it would ap- 
-pear that a primary factor re^ulatinr why blacks experiencing^ . 
a means-goal- disjunction select a rebellidusadaistation in great- 
er proportions is "that they are more likely to y-iew the struc.- 
ture of the success contest as . discriminatory and thus illegi- 
timate in nature. * In juxtaposition, whites are so.clalized into 
the ideology of equal- opportunity and are not confronted with 
counter-ideologies such as "black power.'* As a result, they 
would tend not to questipn the legitimacy of the system, and 
, hencewould be constrained f^om making a system-threatening 
adapt^tijcm such' as rebellion. ^ 
" Turning to the prevalence of retreatism amoyig blacks, one 

possible explanation is that blacks are less likely than whites 
to encounter resistance when they attempt to^.make this adapta- 
, tion. Indeed', the work of such authors as Rist (1970) and [(ozol 
''(1967) implies that teachers may (unwittingly) encourage minori- 
ties to behave in this fashion. Moreover, it may be. gathered 
from the work of Dentlef (196^) that a reason for the compara- 
. ' tiv^ly high droDoutrate among blacks — retreatism in Mertonian 
usage — is that they .are less likely than whites to receive 
supporj:' from -either peers or family to continue with their edu- 
cation. • . . 

Finally, two factors would appear to be centi'a] to why 
/ whitesL experiencing pressure to deviate are apt to engage in' 

/ 

/ innovjative behavior. First is that they are constrained — due ^ 

/' ■ ' • f 

to such variables as we have suggested above from making al- 

.V ^ 

ternative adaptations. And secondly, suspected legs than blacks < 
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and thei^'efore ^not subject to as stringent measures of social 
; S 

control, . they may have greater opportunity to be Innovative. 
It shou.l<i be stressed here that access to lllegltl1:nate means 
— that Is^, to the opportunity to be deviant h^s^ often been, 
cited as a« Integraf^ element In the commission, of deviant acts 
in general (cloward 1959? Cloward and.Ohlln 1960j Sutherland 
194il-, in. 1973 edition) and of innovative (cheating) behavior 
within educational contexts in partioCilar (Fischer 1970; Kether- 
Ington Qt. al. 196^; Stelnlnger et. al. 196ii;: Tittle and Row n ^ 
,197^; Uhlig and Hawes 196?; Zastrow 1970). \ 

Moving on' to social class, ' the distribution' of adaptations' 
by ses is , not readily apparent. Primarily, this' results from 
the fact that low-ses students appeair ■ to possess higher rates 
of nonconformity for all adaptations, ^^bsequently , in light 
of this flhdlilg^f we ^must seriously question whether there is 
any patterning^ of modes of deviance when we take as our point - 
Of reference -the compariffon c/f low- vs. upper-ses groups. 

\ . - / ' ' ^ ' 

Moreover, the nature of the available data restricts our capa- 



city (particularly >wlth re,cc§Lrd to low-ses- pupils) .to fruitfully 
employ an alternative^ approac^ to determine whether patterning^ 
transpires along another dlmenslopi namely, 'by focuslrfg on only 



en- 



one^group at a -^Ime, to see if the students- of a given ses 
gage in certaln/adaptatlons ta a greater degree tha other adap- 



tations. Despite these limltati'ons , however, three tentative 

. \ . ■ '> 

propositions would seem to be warranted. - 

\* ' ' . • ■ 

. First,- it appears ..that when upper-class students do devi- 

X 

\ » 

ate, their most • prevalent mode is .innovative behavior. This 

* • 

conclusion is largely derived from a comparison of (1)" research 
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by Hill (1968) who/found the rate of cheating among hlgh-ses 
pupils to. approach thai: of low-ses pupils, and (2) our.lltJta- 
ture review which failed to revedl any substantive similarities 
between the i^p status groups In the Incldence'bf other adap- 
tatlons. Oncd again, we would propbse that'tRe relative faclll 
ty w*J,th whlch-an Innovative as opposed to W alternative adap- 
tatlon can be made, may be a kqy element In the high rate of 
this form of 'deviance among upper-class §^tudents. Primarily, 
this would result from the occurrence of two conditions: (1) ^ ^ 
ther'presence of constraints (e.g. value supportive of the legi- 
timacy of existing arrangements, expectations of "significant 
otheirs.**) which preclude the adoption , of such adaptations as 
rebellion' and retreatfsm, and (2) the comparative avallabllty 
of tbe opportunli:y (p^:fhaps due t6 the difficulty of detection) 
to' be Innovative.' ' . - ' 

' Secondly,* the possibility exists tha-t high-ses students 
might also enp;age with a degree of regulari^ty in ritualistic 
behavior; that is, going through the motions of appropriate 
school behavior despite deviating by giving up on the goal of 

1 ' • T 

academic success% In contrast to rebellion or retr^atism which 
entail outright rejection of* the' system, this.^ Wofuld^ seem to-be 
attractive adaptation to - high ses students Its attractive- 
ness (as opposed to other modes) would-be mainly an outgrowth 
of thel4^.ct that, because ritualism is internal (attitudinal) 
'and. not external j(behavioral ) ir! riature, it is often mistaken 
f or yconf o^mis-t behaivtor and, as such, does not elicit negative 
sanctions from those who esfpect' the up^)er-ses pupil -to conform. 
^Thirdly, It* may. very well be that such' factors as ethical 
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orientation, teacher and parental expectations , ^-Only limited 
access to the opportunity to employ Illegitimate- means^ and 



•the extent t^o which they have a stal^'e In the syatem 6ons 



t^ln 



a number of upper-se^s students from making any deviant adap- • 

<? * 

tatlon# . That Is to say, Img^lnged upan by a variety of devl- 
ant-deterrln? forces, the upper-class stuql'ent Is perhaps more- 
likely than his lower-ses classmate to choose to live with the 
.pressure ^nd make a conformist adaptation. If this Ig Indeed 
the situation, then l^'t woul^i at least pdrtlally accouhl: (In 
conjunction with the differential distribution' of pressures) ' 
for ;the comparatively depressed rates 'of deviance amon^:^ all • , 
adaptations for,high-ses stude/its., ^/ , , . , 



Our final status' characterlstldg to' be considered Is tJhat 
of -srex. As In our discussion of social classr one group — 
In this case males — appears to^^have greatei*, rates of-aberra- 
^..-^l^on for all four deviant adaptations. Consequently, one must 
^ question whether sex operates^^ regulate the occurrence of 
i differing modes of deviance. However, In light of, researph doc- 
' Timentingi that females' are socialized to be comparatively doc'lle 
and passive within the school (Boocock 1972) , we would like to 

4 ^ 

1 « 

suggest t,^o propositions. First, ^ when females do deviate, they 
are most likely to be ritualistic --'an ^.daptatlon v?hlch re-:. ' 
q.ulres no assertive behavior and' secondly,' when^exjpe;:*leT)clns-, 
pressure, girls are more likely than boj/is'to willingly accept 
* this disjunctive state and make a conformist adaptation J 



CONCLUSION " - 

In light 'of our discussion, three main conclusions appear 
to be In 'orliert (1) restriction of opportunity to achieve the 
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,wldely-held goal of academic success is a major source of devl- 
ance within the -school, (2) pr^sures to device (and hence devl- 
ance) are differentially distributed art©ng various\student-groups , 
and (3) to at least. some extent i adaptations to pressure are* pat- 
terned accordring to status characterijstics . * ' . 

"To tomplete our analysis, ^s^veral, a'dditional comments seem 
necessaty. To begin with, although thei^e are undoubtedly many 
,^mita1:ions to the present work, 'two ^sl^rtcoming — both of.which^ 
belie the complexity of the pheiTftoenon/ at hand — seem of par- 
ticular import. First, in examining the 'distritution of pressures 
^nd adaptations by one status trait at--a^ tiin@^,< we have not con- 
frc^nted the issue of how pressures *and adapVatl^«e--d^ patterned 
according to status-sets (e.g. how white, Ibwer-clas's females 
differ on these dlmen0.ons when contrasted with black, u,pper- 
class males). Secondly, by ^iealing with the nature of the associa- 
tion of status '^aracteristics to aberration in the school popu- 
la'ftioh at-large^^' we^ have failed to explore the" potential rela- 
' tionship of characteristics io deviance within particular school 

' - * \ • • ? 

- and classroom contexts^. It ^should be^noted that our failure to 
fodus our attention on these two issues was lately -precluded by 
the dearth of literature 6n these topics" — a fact ,that future' 
researchers may wish to take^into cqn^ideratitj^, ' ^ 

Next, it appears essential to emphasize th^t we have sp*eci- 
fied one , albeit majors source of deyiahce within the school; 
that other sources are also "bpe^ative is not debated • And last- - 
ly, while^we have Contended that the frustration of educational 
success results- in school devianc'e, ft is perhaps instructive to ' 
realize that this can also function as an 'etiological factor in 

ERIc . ' : 00028 : ' s\ 
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*he causation of deviance that occurs outside the boundaries of 
the school (cf. Cloward -and Ohlin I960; Paimore and Hammond 1964*; 
Silberberg and Silberberg 1971; Thurston et. al. '196^). ' 
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FOOTNOTES 



•h?his essay will attempt to fjenerate propositions relevant 
to the occurrence of dev.iance on both the elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels. However, dUe to the nature of 'available v 
data, the generalizations arrived at in this paper may -prove to \ 
V be more applicable to the behavior of high school students than 
to their elementary school counterparts. ' . ' 

2 ' ■ ' 

For a more in-depth discussion of Kerton's model, see • 

. Merton (1933, 1959, 196^^, 196B). 
3 

.^Although it is clear that Kerton failed to systematically 
confront the problem of the distribution of devian^t adantations , 
notice should be taken that he did touch upon thi^ issue in his 
original and major, statenient of his model, "Social Structure and • 
Anomie (1938; see espedlally 1968 reprint, pp. 205-20?). Also, 
it should be underscored that in a later article, Merton (1959; 
189) afjreed that this issue must be pursued; if an adequate theory 
of deviance is td be realized. 

Althoush the evidence is 'oven^helminf^ that a fsreater pro- 
portion of high-ses, black, -and male students have hip;h aspira- 
tions than their ■■ low-ses, white, and female counterparts, we 
did":encounter a -few contrary findings. To be more exact, (1) in 
Reference to ses, Brookover et.^al. (I967) found no relationship 
between aspiration and ses, while Bennett and Gist (196^1-) found* 

« the* relationship to be in the expected direction but not to be 

significant! (2)-. in reference to race, both Hirschi (1972) and 
St. John (1966) found whites to have hiP^her aspirations ; hnd (3) 
in reference to sex^ Carter et. al. (1972) could discern no sex 

y differences in aspirations, vrhfle ICandel (1971) found that female 
a-spirations, thou<t)i lower among whites, were higher among blacks. 

,/Also, it should be stressed that w6 used parental 'education 
as a proxy for ses when analyzing!. the studies of Osbom (1971) 
arid Sewell and Shah (1968b). 

• -^Lindesmith and Gagnon (l96^■) have proposed than an actor.' s 
perception of whether or not opportunity to achieve a desired 
end is available, and not/ the actual opporturrity available to him, 
is the crucial determinant of the occurrence of a means-goal dis- 
junction. V/hile we would agree that under certain conditions this- 
idea merits attention, the variable "perception of opportunity" 
has not been incorporated into our analysis throughout the egsay 
for two reasons. First, its inclusion vjould introduce another 
level of Njomplexity into our analysis which, in light of the da-ta- 
^ available and the intended scope of our endeavor, would be quite 
. difficult to handle in an effective manner. And more importantly," 
a strict- reading of Merton. leads to the opposing conclusion that 
. . . an actor seeking to achieve a goal in, the face of limited oppor- 
tunitv^uld experience pressure regardless of his perception of 
oppofninity. This is not to say, however, that perception of the 
nature of the, opportunity structure would not be integrally in-^ 
volyed in what adaption an actor eventually selectfe (see pp. .15- 
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^It' should be noted that a few authors have reported re- 
sults c6ntrary to -those we have cited sUpporblnf^ Merton's model. 
To be more specif Ic , Zeltlln (1957) and Greene (1972) did riot 
find blacks to have p:reater rates of school de.vlance. Slitillarly,' 
work by Zeltlln (1957) and Kanfijstrom and Gardner (1969) could dis 
cern no Inverse relationship between ses and School behavioral 
problems?. Finally, the study by Heussenstamm ah(| Hoepfnei* (1971) 
referenced above was supportive oT the propositj/S^ons' offered but 
only within certain school contexts, • t- . ' 

Also, it should be rec'bgnlzed here that we' have not dealt 
with the issue of the comparative rates of deviance for elemen- 
tary as opposed to' secbndary school pupils. In light of our sec- 
tion on the relatiohship ^amon?? grade leyel, ses, and pressure to 
deviate (s^e pp. 11-12^), we.mip:ht have been expected to. Hov/ever, 
we have chosen not to focus ori this issue because v;e did not en- 
counter any substatial data comparing the i»nc£dence of deviance 
for grai^mar vs. high school students. ' , 

7it might be helpful to realize at this junction that, de- 
pendinpf upon one's point of reference i adaptations cdji be seen 
to be. patterned along one of two analytically separate dimen- 
sions: between R;roups (e.g. does a higher proportion of, h.igh- 
or low-ses students en^^ap:e in innovative bahavior) , and^-among 
each group (e.g. 'amolig^ow-ses pupils only, which adaptati^Sn^ s] 
is chosen v/ith the greatest frequency/. ^ . ^ 

^Kerton (1968120^^-) has effectively captured "the essence of 
our argument in the followir\.^ passage; 

^'It is something of a\ terminological quibble to ask 
whether this [ritualism] represents genuinely devi- ■ 
ant behavior.^ ^ Since the adaptation is, in effect, 
an internal ^B^lsioji and since the overt behavior 
is institutionally permitted • though not culturally 
preferred, it is not generally considedred to rep- 
resent a social problem .... V/hether this is des- • * 
- cribed as deviant* behavior . or no, it. dlearly rep- 
resents a departure from the cultural, mo'del in 
which men are obliged to strive actively, prefer- 
ably through institutionalized procedures, to move . 
t cmward and Upward in the social hi^ratchy." * 

Also, it should be emphasized that in proposing' that upper-' 
Sees 'students find ritualism 'an attractive adaptation, we have 
not. meant to imply that lower-ses youth\s do npt engage in this 
mode of behavior. ^ Indeed, it Id "^ikely that lower-class pvii>ils 
choose a ritualistic adaptation in .proportions equal to o'r 
greater than their upper-clajss counterparts (cf. Rist 197^)* 
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